Education 

S  u  111  m  ary 


A  SCMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


Ono  out  of  seven  men  called  by  the  army 

in  World  War  II  was  found  to  be  mentally  or  emotion¬ 
ally  unfit  for  military  duty.  The  major  reason:  lack 

of  adequate  education. 

This  and  other  startling  findings  are  brought  out 
in  a  study  published  by  Columbia  University  Press 
this  month  under  the  title  The  Ineffective  Soldier: 
Lessons  for  Management  and  the  Nation.  The  three- 
volume  work,  principally  authored  by  Dr.  Eli  Ginz- 
herg  of  Columbia,  is  concerned  with  the  2.5  million 
men  who,  in  1941-45,  were  either  rejected  or  pre¬ 
maturely  discharged  by  the  army  for  mental  or  emo¬ 
tional  defects. 

The  researchers  found  that  the  least  educated  men 
(those  with  only  a  few  years  of  grade  school)  had 
an  ineffectiveness  rate  four  times  greater  than  high 
school  and  college  men. 

The  rural  population  had  higher  rates  of  rejection 
than  the  city  population,  as  well  as  higher  rates  of 
mental  breakdowns.  This  was  attributed  in  large  part 
to  inadequate  education. 

Negroes  were  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  prove 
ineffective,  the  researchers  found.  Again  inadequate 
education  was  held  to  be  mainly  responsible. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  some  18  million  men 
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were  screened  for  military  service.  Of  the  2.5  million 
ineffective  soldiers,  700,000  were  not  inducted  because 
of  educational  deficiencies;  970,000  were  not  accepted 
because  they  were  emotionally  unbalanced,  and 
80,000  were  rejected  because  of  behavior  and  moral 
problems.  The  remaining  750,000  broke  down  while 
in  the  army. 

If  the  steel  mills  are  closed  by  a  strike  next 
month,  it  could  mean  long  delays  in  completing  school 
construction  already  underway.  Here’s  why: 

The  steel  mills  already  have  taken  on  more  orders 
than  they  can  deliver  before  the  end  of  June.  Even 
without  a  strike,  some  of  these  will  be  late. 

Meanwhile,  steel  users,  alarmed  at  the  threat  of 
a  shutdown,  are  loading  the  mills  with  orders  for 
delivery  in  July  and  August.  If  hysteria  mounts,  the 
mills  could  be  flooded  with  more  orders  than  they 
could  handle  in  those  hvo  months.  So  again  —  even 
without  a  strike  —  deliveries  would  be  late.  On  top 
of  this,  steel  would  become  scarce  out  of  proportion 
because  the  need  for  it  has  become  greater  than  an¬ 
ticipated. 

Compound  all  this  with  a  strike,  and  it  means  a 
tie-up  where\’er  steel  is  used. 

Edneation  for  women  should  be  approached 
from  a  new  direction,  with  the  emphasis  on  develop¬ 
ing  intellectual  maturity,  suggests  Alvin  C.  Enrich, 
director  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Specifically,  he  proposes  a  curriculum  centering 
on  such  major  human  concepts  as  liberty,  duty,  justice, 
evolution,  energy  and  love.  In  planning  such  a  cur¬ 
riculum,  he  said  in  a  recent  spieech,  “we  would  be 
most  concerned  with  the  lasting  principles  that  emerge 
from  the  vast  store  of  human  knowledge,  regardless 
of  the  specific  subject-matter  fields  in  which  they  are 
classified.” 

He  added,  “Surely  we  expect  educated  women  to 
think.  And  if  so  they  must  think  about  something. 
This  means,  basically,  solving  problems  or  dealing 
with  ideas.  What  could  constitute  a  better  education 
for  women  than  one  which  provides  them  with  the 
necessary  skills  and  work  habits  to  think  at  constantly 
higher  levels  of  maturity  about  essential  ideas?” 
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•  AdminigtratUm 


Small  school  systems  can  save  money  on 

purchasing  by  adapting  some  of  the  methods  used  by 
larger  systems,  says  Dr.  Sol  Levin,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  in  charge  of  business  aflFairs,  Spring  Valley, 

Bulk-buying,  competitive  bidding  and  bypassing 
local  merchants  if  they  can’t  meet  out-of-town  prices 
—  these  are  the  three  main  ways,  says  Dr.  Levin  in 
a  new  book. 

The  place  to  begin  is  with  the  development  of 
standard  lists  of  supplies  and  equipment.  Confer  with 
principals,  department  heads  and  supervisors,  and 
settle  on  one  or  two  or  more  acceptable  brands  for 
every  item  (where  possible)  that  the  schools  in  your 
system  might  need.  Have  all  those  who  normally  order 
equipment  order  it  from  these  lists. 

Then  seek  bids  on  all  orders,  even  as  small  as  $100. 
This  will  not  take  much  effort.  Ask  for  two  brands 
that  are  acceptable  or  one  brand  that  several  sellers 
can  supply.  Then  feel  free  to  reject  any  or  all  bids 
if  they  don’t  meet  specifications  or  are  otherwise  un¬ 
satisfactory. 

Finally,  reject  the  argument  that  you  should  try 
to  buy  locally.  Often  this  comes  from  board  members 
who  want  to  give  the  local  dealers  a  break.  The  answer 
to  this,  says  Dr.  Levin,  is  that  the  board’s  interest 
should  be  in  saving  money  for  the  taxpayers  as  a 
whole,  “and  that  means  many,  many  more  taxpayers 
than  the  merchants.”  The  result  of  seeking  outside  bids 
will  be  that  the  local  man  will  come  down  on  his  prices. 

“If  I  had  my  way,”  says  Dr.  Levin,  “I  would  put 
a  sign  in  the  office  of  every  purchasing  officer:  ‘Buy 
as  you  would  with  your  own  money’.” 

Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings,  Association  of 
School  Business  Officials  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  1010 
Church  St,  Evanston,  Ill.  499pp.  $5.  (Includes  talks 
and  discussions  on  practical  matters  of  school  business 
from  the  ASBO’s  fall  convention.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

Two  new  careers  for  classroom  teachers 

are  envisioned  if  an  experiment  known  as  The  Nor¬ 
walk  Plan  (see  Teaching  Methods,  Sept.  12,  1958) 
proves  to  be  successful. 

The  experiment  is  now  winding  up  its  first  year 
in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  codirectors  Bryce  Perkins 
and  George  Prescott  have  come  to  see  it  as  a  possible 
“godsend”  for  the  teacher  who  wants  to  get  anead  in 
her  profession  without  leaving  the  classroom  for  an 
administrative  job. 

The  plan  is  an  experiment  in  team  teaching.  The 
team  consists  of  a  “team  leader,”  a  “cooperating  teach¬ 
er”  and  a  nonprofessional  “teacher  aide.”  Together 
the  three  draw  a  salary  equal  to  what  would  be  paid 
to  three  regular  teachers.  But  the  nonprofessional 
is  paid  considerably  below  scale.  Two  thirds  of  the 
difference  between  the  aide’s  salary  and  a  regular 
teacher’s  salary  goes  to  the  team  leader.  The  remain¬ 
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ing  one  third  goes  to  the  cooperating  teacher.  This 
year  the  difference  comes  to  about  $1,200  for  the 
former  and  $600  for  the  latter.  'The  team  leader’s 
salary  at  the  maximum  for  six  years  of  training  is 
presently  $9,250  ($8,050+$l,200). 

Writing  in  the  April  Connecticut  Teacher,  the  co¬ 
directors  say  that  mese  teaching  positions  are  “dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  regularly  available  in  education  today. 
They  provide  challenges  and  opportunities  not  typi¬ 
cally  afforded  in  classroom  teaching  .  .  .  they  provide 
higher  salaries  and  greater  status.” 


•  Phiiogophg  and  Goalg 


Dewey  gets  the  blame  for  much  of  what  the 
critics  find  wrong  with  today’s  schools.  But  is  he 
guilty?  On  the  contrary,  says  Thorwald  Esbensen  in 
the  April  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.  Rather, 
Dewey’s  critics  are  often  guilty  themselves  —  of  not 
having  read  the  philosopher’s  writings! 

Having  taken  a  careful  second  look  into  Dewey, 
Mr.  Esbensen  finds  that  the  philosopher  looked  at 
some  of  today’s  big  issues  this  way: 

On  the  view  that  the  schools  should  try  to  do  just 
about  everything  that  needs  to  be  done  for  the  pupil: 

“Schools  are,  indeed,  one  important  method  of  the 
transmission  which  forms  the  dispositions  of  the  im¬ 
mature;  but  it  is  only  one  means,  and,  compared  with 
other  agencies,  a  relatively  superficial  means.” 

On  the  what-shall-we-do-today  approach  to  teach¬ 
ing: 

“It  is  .  .  .  fatal  to  an  aim  to  permit  capricious  or 
discontinuous  action  in  the  name  of  spontaneous  self- 
expression.  An  aim  implies  an  orderly  and  ordered 
activity,  one  in  which  the  order  consists  in  the  progres¬ 
sive  completing  of  a  process.” 

On  punishment: 

“Even  punishing  a  child  for  inattention  is  one  way 
of  trying  to  make  him  realize  that  the  matter  is  not 
a  thing  of  complete  unconcern;  it  is  one  way  of 
arousing  ‘interest’.” 

On  history  versus  the  current  scene; 

“History  and  geography  .  .  .  are  the  information 
studies  par  excellence  of  the  schools.  The  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  past  provide  the  only  means  at  command 
for  understanding  the  present.” 


•  Schoolg  and  the  Public 


Why  is  a  school  bond  issue  voted  down? 

When  the  voters  of  Warwick,  R.  I.,  turned  down  a 
$2,350,000  bond  proposal  for  a  new  high  school  last 
November,  a  study  committee  from  a  nearby  General 
Electric  Co.  plant  set  out  to  learn  why. 

From  its  questioning  of  several  hundred  voters,  the 
committee  failed  to  come  up  with  a  clear-cut  answer. 
But  in  its  report  last  month,  several  significant  find¬ 
ings  appeared. 

For  one  thing,  nearly  half  of  those  questioned  felt 
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they  did  not  have  enough  information  on  which  to 
base  a  decision.  And  some  of  those  who  felt  informed 
were  actually  misinformed.  This  was  despite  unusually 
thorough  coverage  in  the  local  press. 

The  lack  of  information,  said  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port,  was  found  among  those  in  sympathy  with  school 
programs  as  well  as  those  neutral  or  opposed.  “One 
may  only  speculate  as  to  how  many  individuals  voted 
negatively  or  did  not  cast  a  vote  at  all,  because  of 
this  feeling  of  insufficient  information.” 

The  interviewers  found  a  strong  feeling  that  recent 
school  buildings  are  “too  ornate”  and!  have  “too 
many  frills.”  (Some  of  this  appeared  to  be  the  result 
of  misinformation.  References  to  frills  or  omateness 
were  often  vague  and  seldom  well  documented.  One 
voter  referred  to  the  swimming  pool  in  the  existing 
high  school,  where  there  is  no  swimming  ^ol.) 
“Whether  this  feeling  is  based  on  fact  or  fancy,’’  said 
the  report,  “is  not  necessarily  the  important  point. 
What  is  important  is  that  the  feeling  does  exist,  and 
so  long  as  it  does  it  will  prove  an  obstacle  in  winning 
\’oter  support  for  school-building  programs.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Rankings  of  the  States,  Research  Report  1959-R4.  Research 
Division,  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
39pp.  50(^.  (Sixty  tables  show  how  the  states  compare  with  one 
another  in  as  many  aspects  of  education:  for  example,  levels 
of  teacher  salaries,  pcr-pupil  expenditures,  enrollments,  average 
daily  attendance,  length  of  school  term.) 


•  The  3§aih  Program 


Math  for  the  colleifc-honnd  is  the  subject  of 
two  publications  issued  last  month.  Both  place  the 
emphasis  on  teaching  understandings  rather  than 
mechanics  alone. 

The  Commission  on  Mathematics  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  makes  nine  major  recom¬ 
mendations  in  its  detailed  Program  for  College  Prepar¬ 
atory  Mathematics  (63pp.,  $1  from  CEEB,  Box  592, 
Princeton,  N.  J.).  Heading  the  list  is  the  suggestion 
that  students  get  “strong  preparation”  in  high  school 
for  the  calculus  and  analytic  geometry  they’ll  be  tak¬ 
ing  in  college. 

Backing  this  up  is  a  string  of  recommendations  full 
of  such  phrases  as  “understanding  of  the  nature  and 
role  of  deductive  reasoning”;  “appreciation  of  mathe¬ 
matical  structure”;  and  “judicious  use  of  unifying 
ideas.”  Several  pages  of  this  work  take  up,  unit  by 
unit,  what  the  Commission  says  should  be  the  math 
program  for  grades  9-12. 

'The  second  publication.  Mathematics  for  the  Aca¬ 
demically  Talented  Student  in  the  Secondary  School 
(48pp.,  is  a  joint  product  of  the  NEA  Project 

on  the  Academically  Talented  Student  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.  (The  publica¬ 
tion  is  available  from  either  organization  at  1201 
Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.) 

This  doesn’t  go  into  the  matter  of  content  as  deeply 
as  does  the  CEEB  report.  Generally  it  suggests  group¬ 
ing  —  though  not  too  rigidly  —  as  the  best  means  of 


teaching  math  to  the  talented.  It  also  suggests  that 
many  schools  can  teach  tenth-  and  eleventh-grade 
math  in  depth  in  junior  high  school. 

Both  reports  say  there  is  a  strong  need  for  revising 
math  curriculums,  and  that  improvement  will  come 
only  under  the  leadership  of  skilled  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  with  administrative  backing. 


•  Business  and  Education 


WE  NEED  MORE  ‘^EGGHEADS” 

In  the  broad  area  of  education  we  need  a  new 
concept.  I  speak  with  some  authority;  I  have 
seven  kids  in  school  and  two  at  home  of  pre¬ 
school  age.  I’ve  been  to  dozens  of  PTA  meet¬ 
ings,  visited  dozens  of  classrooms,  looked  at 
dozens  of  school  bulletin  boards,  talked  to  doz¬ 
ens  of  teachers.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  poster  urging 
scholastic  excellence.  I  have  yet  to  visit  with 
a  teacher  whose  emphasis  is  on  excellence 
in  the  classroom.  But  that’s  exactly  what  we 
need  —  a  concept  of  excellence. 

Blame  the  parents.  Blame  the  teachers.  Blame 
the  kids.  Blame  our  educational  system.  Blame 
the  government.  Blame  our  lazy  philosophy  of 
mediocrit}-.  But  I  think  it’s  time  to  call  a  halt. 

This  year  —  1959  —  I’d  like  to  see  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  every  board  of  education  and 
e\'ery  PTA  endorse  a  program  with  big  posters 
on  big  bulletin  boards  which  read  something 
like:  “It’s  patriotic  to  be  an  Honor  Student”  or 
“The  cold  war  can  be  won  if  you  get  Straight  A’s” 
or  “If  you  don’t  aim  for  higher  marks,  you’re  not 
a  good  American.” 

I  say  to  hell  with  mediocrity,  rock  and  roll  and 
the  feeling  of  “belonging”  by  being  average.  Let’s 
raise  a  generation  of  eggheads.  Maybe  we  won’t 
need  so  much  brawn  —  so  much  blood! 

Nobody  seems  to  care  much  about  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Does  the  advertising  business? 

If  tve  don’t . . .  we’re  missing  the  boat! 

—  James  F.  Quinn  in  the 
April  17  Printers’  Ink. 


•  Academic  Freedom 


A  teaching  certificate  can’t  be  denied 

solely  because  the  applicant  is  a  conscientious  ob¬ 
jector,  a  California  court  has  ruled. 

The  ruling  was  handed  down  in  the  case  of  Arthur 
P.  Clark,  who  was  refused  a  certificate  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  because  of  an  earlier  conviction 
on  charges  of  violating  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Clark,  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Los 
Angeles,  was  convicted  after  his  draft  board  denied 
him  a  conscientious  objector’s  classification  because 
he  does  not  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being. 
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Clark,  then,  was  guilty  of  “moral  turpitude,”  the 
State  Board  of  Education  held,  and  hence  was  not 
entitled  to  a  teaching  certificate.  The  court,  however, 
decreed  that  “moral  turpitude  is  not  inherent  in  the 
crime”  of  draft  evasion  and  that  “conviction  alone 
does  not  warrant  a  denial  of  a  teaching  credential.” 
The  case  was  sent  back  to  the  State  Board  for  further 
hearings. 

A  teacher  with  a  similar  history  resigned  from  his 
teaching  post  in  West  Branch,  Iowa,  recently  under 
pressure  from  a  local  veterans  group.  The  teacher 
was  Donald  Laughlin,  a  Quaker  and  a  conscientious 
objector,  who  had  served  in  CO  camps  in  1944  after 
refusing  to  bear  arms  in  World  War  II.  Called  again 
under  the  draft  law  of  1948,  he  refused  even  to  reg¬ 
ister  —  and  for  this  served  six  months  in  federal  prison. 

The  Iowa  Civil  Liberties  Union,  in  a  statement 
against  those  who  forced  Laughlin’s  resignation,  de¬ 
clared:  “The  teacher  in  his  private  community  should 
be  as  free  as  any  other  citizen  to  participate  in  politi¬ 
cal,  religious  and  social  movements  .  .  .  and  to  express 
publicly  his  views.  The  fact  of  his  being  a  teacher 
should  not  debar  him  from  activities  open  to  other 
citizens.” 


•  Science  Education 


The  best  time  to  study  snakes  is  when  one 
appears  in  class,  carried  in  a  small  boy’s  hat.  When 
that  happens,  writes  Joseph  F.  Hannan  in  the  April 
NJEA  Review  (New  Jersey),  here’s  what  to  do: 

“The  snake  must  be  made  to  feel  welcome.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  a  loud  shriek  followed  by  a  fainting 
spell  is  not  conducive  to  a  good  ‘snake-people’  re¬ 
lationship.  The  teacher  must  assume  an  expression 
of  pleasure  at  the  wonderful  find  .... 

“The  first  step  in  housing  the  snake  is  to  dispatch 
your  fleetest  boy  to  find  the  custodian.  He  in  turn 
will  produce  some  sort  of  container  to  take  the  place 
of  the  hat.  It  is  hoped  that  the  container  will  be 
glass-walled  .... 

“Snakes,  it  seems,  prefer  live  food.  That  means 
finding  frogs  and  placing  them  in  the  snake’s  general 
vicinity.  The  spectacle  of  a  snake  consuming  a  live 
frog  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  of  survival  in  nature.  It  leaves  the  children  in 
a  state  of  gasping  wonder  and  the  teacher  in  danger 
of  losing  her  breakfast  .... 

“Inevitably  the  snake  will  escape  ....  The  role  of 
the  teacher  in  this  emergency  is  a  critical  one.  The 
female  teacher  might  safely  assume  the  role  of  by¬ 
stander  ....  On  the  other  hand,  the  male  teacher  must 
take  a  forceful  attitude.  He  should  stand  behind  the 
circle  of  boys  surrounding  the  snake,  shouting  advice 
and  threatening  to  ‘pick  up  the  thing  myself.’  Only 
on  rare  occasions  will  he  be  called  upon  to  make  good 
the  threat. 

“Eventually  the  snake  is  retrieved  .  .  .  and  the  class 
returns  to  normal.  The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  not  regain  a  sense  of  security  until  the  snake  has 
been  removed  from  the  premises.” 


•  Teaching  Wlethods 


The  blanket  homework  a.s.«$ignment  —  the  10 

or  20  pages  of  problems  passed  out  to  an  entire  class 
can,  on  the  average,  do  more  harm  tlian  good.  Says 
Raymond  S.  Moore  in  the  April  Clearing  House: 

—  It  ignores  the  individual  differences  in  intelligence 
and  academic  aptitude.  The  already  frustrated  child 
of  lesser  ability  can  be  completely  buried.  And  so 
can  the  bright  child,  whose  abilities  may  lie  in 
another  area. 

—  It  ignores  the  various  home  environments  of  dif¬ 
ferent  children.  One  child  may  have  a  quiet  comer 
for  study;  another  may  go  home  to  a  crowded  apart¬ 
ment  full  of  noise  and  discord. 

—  It  ignores  the  distance  a  child  lives  from  school. 
More  of  some  students’  daylight  hours  are  spent 
on  a  school  bus  than  at  home. 

—  It  invites  both  student  and  parental  dishonesty. 
When  Johnny  can’t  solve  the  problems.  Mother  or 
Dad  often  find  it  easier  to  solve  them  for  him,  rather 
than  teach  him  how.  This  defeats  learning. 

—  It  stifles  the  creative  spark. 

On  the  positive  side,  Mr.  Moore  says  homework 
should  be  individualized  to  meet  the  youngster’s  own 
needs,  aptitudes,  abilities  and  environment.  Usually 
it  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  student  can  plan  it 
over  a  period  longer  than  a  day  or  so.  Bright  students 
should  be  given  projects  that  will  benefit  the  entire 
class,  and  the  results  of  their  work  should  supplement 
the  teacher’s  classroom  teaching.  For  it  is  said  that  a 
well-informed  child  can  teach  more  effectively  than 
his  elders. 


•  The  Profession 


More  new'  teachers  than  ever  before  will  be 
graduated  from  the  nation’s  colleges  this  month  and 
next,  the  NEA  reports.  Here’s  what  the  12th  annual 
Teacher  Supply  and  Demand  Report  shows: 

A  total  of  125,710  prospective  teachers  —  9.9  per 
cent  more  than  last  year  —  will  enter  the  job  market. 

Of  these,  47,490  (up  4.8  per  cent  over  last  year) 
will  be  prepared  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools. 
And  78,220  (13.2  per  cent  more  than  last  year)  will 
be  prepared  for  high  school  teaching. 

However,  these  are  “prospective  teachers”  only  — 
that  is,  those  students  who  have  taken  the  courses 
required  for  the  standard  certificate.  It  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  nearly  a  third  of  them  will  enter  fields 
other  than  teaching. 

Those  that  do  enter  teaching  will  not  help  to  reduce 
the  teacher  shortage  by  much,  the  NEA  adds.  Increas¬ 
ing  enrollments  and  the  low  increase  in  prospective 
elementary  teachers  will  combine  to  keep  the  shortage 
at  about  135,000  —  just  where  it  was  last  September. 

Of  the  new  graduates,  4,723  will  be  potential  math 
teachers  —  a  big  32.1  per  cent  jump  over  last  year. 

Another  6,984  will  be  potential  science  teachers  — 
a  27.7  per  cent  increase  over  last  year.  Still  another 
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2,005  will  be  qualified  to  teach  foreign  languages. 

Of  the  potential  elementary  school  teachers,  only 
12.9  per  cent  are  men,  while  in  the  high  school  group, 
men  outnumber  women  55.1  per  cent  to  44.9  per  cent. 

The  greatest  number  of  promising  high  school 
teachers  will  be  in  the  social  sciences,  followed  by 
English,  men’s  physical  education  and  the  commercial 
subjects,  in  that  order. 


•  AudiO'-Visual 

Continental  Classroom  wound  up  a  .32-week 
run  on  the  NBC  Television  Network  this  month,  and 
everywhere  it  was  hailed  as  a  feather  in  the  caps  of 
its  producers.  Its  effects  haven’t  been  fully  assessed 
as  yet,  but  the  preliminary  statistics  paint  a  very  bright 
picture  of  the  future  of  educational  TV: 

The  show  has  had  an  estimated  270,000  regular 
viewers,  probably  the  largest  single  academic  audi¬ 
ence  in  history. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  star  of  the  show  —  Dr. 
Harvey  White  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  —  would  need  something  like  1,300  years  to 
instruct  that  number  of  students  at  the  rate  of  five 
standard  college  classes  a  day. 

Those  270,000  viewers  were  exposed  to  seven  Nobel 
Prize-winning  scientists  whom  they  might  not  have 
seen  or  heard  otherwise.  Who  knows  how  many  of 
them  were  inspired  thereby? 

The  presence  of  those  270,000  viewers  at  their  tel¬ 
evision  sets  at  6:30  a.m.  each  day  proved  that  there  is 
a  genuine  thirst  in  this  country  for  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Finally,  Continental  Classroom,  according  to  the 
producers,  was  “the  most  dramatic  and  perhaps  the 
most  useful  of  all  post-Sputnik  efforts  to  close  the 
gap  in  America’s  science  education.” 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

Strontium  90  is  a  deadly,  radioactive  substance,  a 
by-product  of  atomic  explosions.  It  is  carried  aloft 
in  the  atomic  mushroom  cloud,  and  lingers  in  the 
upper  atmosphere  until,  partially  decayed,  it  falls  to 
earth  and  settles  in  the  soil.  Eventually  it  is  absorbed 
by  water  and  vegetation.  This  filthy  stuff  then  is  car¬ 
ried  into  the  human  body  in  water,  milk  and  other 
foods.  Because  it  has  an  affinity  for  calcium,  it  concen¬ 
trates  in  the  bones,  where  it  can  cause  leukemia,  bone 
cancer  and  other  diseases.  And  because  children  take 
up  more  calcium  to  supply  growing  bones,  strontium 
90  levels  are  at  their  highest  in  the  young. 

The  nation’s  press,  lately,  has  had  much  to  say 
about  strontium  90  and  its  dangers.  Recently  it  was 
reported  that  it  falls  out  from  the  atmosphere  at  a 
rate  faster  than  was  formerly  believed  (something 
like  two  years  as  compared  to  four  to  ten  years).  If  so, 
this  means  greater  danger. 


Then,  last  month,  the  following  sequence  of  events 
occurred:  The  April  25  issue  of  The  Nation,  published 
on  April  20,  carried  an  article  by  Walter  Schneir  say¬ 
ing  that  the  concentration  of  strontium  90  in  the  bones 
of  American  children  under  four  had  doubled  between 
1955  and  1957.  Mr.  Schneir  attributed  his  information 
to  a  report  prepared  by  a  team  of  Columbia  University 
scientists  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Mr. 
Schneir  said  the  report  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
AEC  for  some  time,  but  had  been  withheld  from  the 
public.  (The  report  itself  was  to  be  published  in 
Science,  about  May  15.) 

Mr.  Schneir  saici  the  report  in  question  described 
tests  conducted  before  last  year’s  series  of  American 
and  Soviet  nuclear  tests  began.  “It  is  already  seriously 
out  of  date.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  much  worse  today.”  The  amounts  of  strontium 
90  found  in  the  bones  of  the  children  tested  actually 
was  small;  but,  said  Mr.  Schneir,  it  is  the  trend  that 
is  alarming. 

On  April  22  The  New  York  Times,  having  obtained 
a  draft  of  the  original  report,  carried  an  extensive 
article,  quoting  both  the  report  and  Mr.  Schneir. 

And  this  may  have  been  coincidental,  but  on  April 
23  the  newspapers  carried  reports  of  a  new  handbook 
issued  by  the  National  Committee  on  Radiation  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Measurements,  an  advisory  group  to  the 
AEC  and  the  Public  Health  Service.  This  handbook 
lists  maximum  permissible  concentrations  ( in  the 
human  body)  for  some  240  radioactive  materials.  The 
human  body  now  can  absorb  twice  as  much  strontium 
90  without  damage  as  was  formerly  believed,  the 
handbook  said. 

In  contrast,  Dr.  Russell  H.  Morgan,  chairman  of 
the  Surgeon  General’s  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Radiation,  told  a  congressional  subcommittee  two 
months  ago  that  “there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  safe  level 
of  radiation.” 


•  Student  Activities 

All  work  and  no  extracnrricnlar  activities 
makes  Johnny  a  dull  boy,  says  George  Mathes,  direc¬ 
tor  of  science  in  the  Denver,  Colo.,  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Mathes  defended  a  balanced  program  of  activi¬ 
ties  and  high  academic  work  in  a  talk  before  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Student  Councils  in  Chicago 
last  month.  A,  curriculum,  he  argued,  should  be  more 
than  a  list  of  subjects.  It  should  include  all  informal 
activities  that  have  educational  value  for  students. 

In  their  zeal  for  high  standards,  he  said,  some 
schools  have  cut  back  on  speech,  art  and  drama  pro¬ 
grams  (although  athletics  hasn’t  suffered).  Even  stu¬ 
dent  councils  are  having  trouble  getting  schooltime 
for  their  meetings. 

Of  all  extracurricular  activities,  Mr.  Mathes  said, 
the  student  council  is  most  important  —  for  the  ex¬ 
perience  it  gives  youngsters  in  democracy  in  action. 
But  where  its  function  is  restricted  to  policing  the 
school  cafeteria,  selling  tickets  for  football  games  or 
planning  hayrides,  it  can’t  live  up  to  its  potential. 
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Mr.  Mathes  suggested  that  the  student  council 
should  take  part  with  the  faculty  in  curriculum  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  that  the  council  should  do  something 
each  year  to  make  scholarship  respectable.  It  might, 
for  example,  honor  exceptional  students,  set  up  tutor¬ 
ing  programs  or  issue  scholarship  sweaters  patterned 
after  the  football  sweater. 


•  Guidance 


\  yonngstor^s  progress  in  first  or  second  grade 
isn’t  necessarily  the  measure  of  how  well  he  will  do 
in  seventh  or  eighth  grade,  writes  Prof.  Warren  A. 
Ketcham  (Univ.  of  Michigan)  in  the  April  issue  of 
Educational  Leadership. 

His  conclusion  comes  from  analysis  of  results  from 
a  long-range  testing  program  in  Femdale,  Mich. 
Other  findings; 

—  Children  display  wide  difFerences  in  learning  and 
mental  abilities  no  matter  how  early  they  are  tested. 

—  The  range  of  individual  differences  increases  as 
their  age  increases. 

—  There  is  a  high  degree  of  individuality  in  the  rate 
and  kind  of  each  child’s  progress. 

For  instance,  some  of  the  children  tested  began 
early  and  progressed  rapidly,  some  began  late  and 
progressed  slowly.  Others  began  late,  progressed  rap¬ 
idly;  still  others  began  early  and  progressed  slowlv. 
“Some  children,”  said  Prof.  Ketcham,  “catch  up,  while 
others  do  not  succeed  in  keeping  up.” 


•  Higher  Education 


\  real  student  shortage  in  many  eolleges 

still  exists,  particularly  in  the  South  and  Midwest. 
Many  of  the  good  engineering  colleges  in  particular 
do  not  have  enough  students.  There  are  an  estimated 
150  unfilled,  accredited  colleges. 

Many  high  school  seniors  wishing  to  go  to  college, 
but  who  have  been  turned  down  at  the  colleges  of 
their  choice,  do  not  know  how  to  locate  other  schools. 
To  remedy  this,  two  major  eflForts  have  been  launched 
to  bring  students  and  colleges  together.  These  are 
nonprofit  clearing  houses. 

The  first,  the  College  Admissions  Center  at  North¬ 
brook,  Ill.,  has  been  established  by  the  Association 
of  College  Admissions  Counselors.  The  second  is  the 
College  Admissions  Assistance  Center,  535  East  80th 
St.,  New  York  City.  This  center  has  Ijeen  set  up  by 
more  than  50  colleges,  primarily  in  the  New  York  area. 

At  either  center,  an  applicant  files  a  registration 
form  and  pays  a  $10  fee.  He  sends  in  a  transcript  of 
his  record,  personal  references  and  a  photo.  The  stu¬ 
dent  lists  preferences  as  to  type  of  college,  curriculum 
and  vocational  interests. 

Colleges  that  have  registered  with  the  Illinois  center 
are  given  names  and  addresses  of  those  interested  in 
their  type  of  institution.  The  college  admissions  officers 


go  to  the  center,  look  over  the  applicants’  records, 
dien  get  directly  in  touch  with  those  who  seem  best 
suited  to  their  colleges.  There  is  no  obligation  on 
either  side  to  offer  or  to  accept  admission. 

Many  admissions  officers  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
new  plan,  since  an  admissions  center  brings  together 
colleges  that  have  no  way  of  locating  students  and 
students  who  do  not  know  where  to  apply.  Finally, 
the  centers  will  eliminate  a  lot  of  waste  caused  by 
wrong  applications  to  the  wrong  schools. 


•  Catholic  Education 


Loavin{$  olomontary  education  to  the  public 
schools  might  be  one  way  of  solving  the  Church’s 
growing  educational  problems,  a  leading  Catholic 
educator  said  last  month. 

Suggestions  of  this  sort  are  not  new,  and  doubtless 
come  up  whenever  Catholic  education’s  growing  pains 
are  discussed.  But  past  suggestions  have  been  along 
the  line  that  the  Church  ought  to  put  its  emphasis 
on  the  primary  grades,  where  enrollment  ( in  Catholic 
schools )  is  something  like  five  times  as  high  as  it  is  on 
the  high  school  level. 

Last  month,  however.  Bishop  Lawrence  J.  Shehan 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  told  the  National  Catholic  Edu¬ 
cation  Assn,  in  Atlantic  City  that  if  the  Church  has 
to  choose  between  education  at  one  level  or  the  other, 
the  high  school  level  might  be  the  better  choice. 

Young  children  are  more  completely  under  their 
parents’  control  than  adolescents,  he  pointed  out.  And 
afterschool  religious  instruction  is  more  effective  with 
children  than  with  adolescents.  “Hence,  thought  might 
be  given  to  a  plan  to  provide  all  children  with  Catho¬ 
lic  education,  say  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  grade.” 

Bishop  Shehan  is  outgoing  president  of  the  NCEA, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  if  his  suggestion  were 
taken  up  at  all,  it  would  mean  a  bigger  load  on  the 
public  elementary  schools. 


•  The  Learner 


Good  citizenship  is  the  major  objective 

of  American  education,  if  “citizenship”  is  defined  as 
“the  practice  in  social  and  civic  situations  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  values  deemed  worthy  in  private 
life.”  This  was  the  first  tenet  of  a  set  of  beliefs  con¬ 
cerning  citizenship  education  in  the  public  schools 
unanimously  approved  at  a  recent  conference  on 
citizenship  education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia. 

The  conference,  attended  by  representative  edu¬ 
cators  from  12  eastern  states,  also  endorsed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  beliefs: 

—  As  the  power  of  man  over  nature  increases 
through  science  and  technology,  the  need  for  citizen¬ 
ship  education,  particularly  in  the  ethical  control  of 
such  power,  increases  correspondingly. 

—  All  fields  of  subject  matter  and  all  teachers  can 
potentially  serve  the  ends  of  good  citizenship,  as 
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teaching  is  considered  both  imparting  of  content  and 
sharing  of  outlooks  and  values. 

—  Citizenship  education  is  consistent  with  factual 
disciplines  and  guidance. 

—  Citizenship  education  is  related  to  the  needs  of 
children  and  youth  at  all  levels  of  society,  standards 
and  conduct.  The  challenge  is  with  all  children  in¬ 
cluding  juvenile  delinquents. 


•  The  Sehooi  Library 


\  money-saving  setup  for  processing  library 
books  is  described  in  detail  in  a  book  scheduled  for 
publication  next  month. 

The  volume  describes  the  first  year’s  operation  of 
the  Southwest  Missouri  Library  Service,  Inc.,  which 
was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1957  as  a  processing 
center  for  10  public  libraries. 

The  center  received  all  books  purchased  by  the 
member  libraries,  cataloged  them,  prepared  catalog 
cards  and  treated  the  books  physically  so  as  to  ready 
them  for  delivery  direct  to  the  bookshelves.  In  one 
year  the  center  handled  36,000  books  at  a  total  average 
cost  of  56  cents  each. 

This,  says  the  author,  was  a  considerable  saving 
for  most  of  the  participating  libraries.  And  this  saving 
enabled  them  to  process  more  books  than  they  had 
in  the  previous  year.  The  system  also  freed  the  staffs 
for  other  services. 

In  sum,  the  author  says  the  center  enabled  the 
libraries  “to  give  better  service  and  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creasing  demands  on  budget  and  staff  without  enlarg¬ 
ing  either.” 

Cooperative  Centralized  Processing  by  Brigitte  L. 
Kenney,  American  Library  Assn.,  50  East  Huron  St., 
Chicago  11.  112pp.  $2.25. 


•  The  Juvenile  Delinquent 


One  fifth  of  the  nation’s  hoys  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  17  have  a  court  record,  the  Senate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  subcommittee  estimated  last 
month.  This  is  more  than  1,700,(XX)  boys,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  figure  will  exceed  3,000,000  “in  the  not 
too  distant  future.” 

Unless  the  rising  trend  is  reversed,  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  reported  to  the  Senate,  “we  can  expect  a  little 
over  1,000,000  children  to  appear  before  the  courts  in 
1965  and  possibly  1,400,000  in  1970.” 

E\’en  worse,  the  subcommittee  said,  these  figures 
do  not  truly  reflect  the  extent  of  the  problem.  Many 
delinquents  are  never  detected  or  brought  into  court. 

As  one  way  of  handling  the  problem,  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  proposed  a  system  of  federal  grants  to  the 
states  for  early  detection  of  potential  delinquents  in 
the  schools.  Funds  also  would  be  used  for  remedial 
programs. 

Tne  juvenile  courts  have  not  always  been  able  to 
control  the  trend,  and  meanwhile,  said  Sen.  Thomas 
C.  Hennings  Jr.  (D-Mo.),  subcommittee  chairman. 


“Our  educational  system  in  many  areas  is  being  over¬ 
whelmed  by  masses  of  students,  and  portions  of  these 
students  are  being  incited  to  incorrigible  and  crim¬ 
inal  behavior  by  predelinquent,  psychopathic  and  pre- 
psychotic  children.” 


•  Student  Points  of  View 


What  do  students  think  about  their  English 
teachers  and  classes?  A  number  of  teachers,  cooper¬ 
ating  with  a  special  projects  committee  of  the  Illinois 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English,  recently  asked 
their  students  to  write  anonymous  essays  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  4,000  replies  received  stand  as  good 
object  lessons  for  all  teachers.  Here  are  some  of  the 
choicer  comments  as  taken  from  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port,  Teachers  as  Students  See  Them: 

“In  class,  although  I  know  she  knows  how  to  teach 
English,  she  doesn  t  try  to  reach  the  kids  of  lower  in¬ 
tellect.  Instead  she  talks  and  works  only  for  the  smart¬ 
er  and  more  easily  pushed-around  students.  Once  a 
student  isn’t  in  her  favor,  she  is  similar  to  an  elephant; 
that  is,  she  never  forgets  that  he  or  she  is  no  longer 
one  of  her  select  group  of  goody,  goody  students.” 

“One  day  we  were  discussing  short  stories  in  class. 
Several  of  us  volunteered  to  give  the  answers  and  we 
agreed  on  them.  The  teacher  said  we  were  wrong, 
but  she  wouldn’t  tell  us  why.” 

“If  we  weren’t  busy  writing,  we  were  listening  to 
Mrs.  Yak  talk  about  her  brother  in  Chile  or  her  uncle 
in  Brazil.  We  knew  their  problems  and  their  personal 
history.  In  fact,  she  should  have  tested  us  on  their 
personal  affairs  rather  than  on  English.” 

“Miss  Stoneface  is  a  serious  lady  who  never  cracks 
a  smile  and  expects  the  same  of  her  students.  She  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  little  laughing  spoils  everything.  There 
should  be  a  lot  of  seriousness  in  the  classroom,  but 
just  a  little  smile  would  make  a  serious  matter  much 
more  interesting.  Does  she  realize  that  life  is  not  all 
work?” 

“The  main  point  I  disliked  about  him  was  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  terrible  temper.  He  couldn’t  control 
his  feelings  and  he  became  impossible  over  small  inci¬ 
dents  which  the  whole  class  considered  unimportant. 
I  have  seen  him  throw  a  book  against  the  blackboard 
and  pound  his  fists  on  his  desk  until  his  hands  were 
blue.” 

“My  biggest  pet  peeve  is  a  teacher  who  gets  a  stu¬ 
dent  on  the  spot,  and  knows  the  student  doesn’t  know 
the  answer  to  a  question,  and  still  continues  to  pelt 
him  with  questions.  I  have  had  about  five  teachers 
who  thought  this  was  cute,  and  the  rest  of  the  class 
enjoyed  it,  too.” 

“Mr.  Bore-Me-to-Death  does  just  that.  His  speaking 
voice  and  teaching  manners  are  dull  to  the  ears  and 
eyes.  He  teaches  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again 
in  the  same  boring  way,  then  gets  made  when  no  one 
pays  attention  after  hearing  the  same  lesson  for  the 
tenth  time.  Doesn’t  he  realize  that  a  boring  routine 
makes  teaching  ineffective?” 
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•  Panorama 


New  Hampshire  Some  Dartmouth  College  stu¬ 
dent,  who  best  exemplifies  the  old  Greek  ideals  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  intellectual  attainments,  leadership,  char¬ 
acter  and  athletic  prowess,  will  win  an  unusual  honor 
this  month.  He  will  be  given,  symbolically,  a  2,400- 
year-old  amphora,  a  two-foot-high  urn  once  awarded 
as  a  prize  to  the  man  who  bested  his  fellows  in  the 
games  in  ancient  Athens.  The  urn,  decorated  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  goddess  Athena  and  a  wrestling  match, 
has  been  on  display  at  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  It  was  donated  to  the  college  by 
Ray  W.  Smith  of  Dublin,  N.  H.,  a  Dartmouth  alumnus. 


New  Jersey  Eighty-one  students  filed  onto  the 
stage  at  Asbury  Park  High  School,  April  21,  to  receive 
their  varsity  “A’s”  for  scholarship  in  the  school’s  first 
annual  “Salutation  to  Varsity  Scholars.”  The  23  sen¬ 
iors,  25  juniors  and  33  sophomores  each  received  a 
10-inch  high  varsity  letter,  to  be  worn  on  sweater  or 
blazer,  and  a  “varsity  scholar”  certificate.  Fifteen  of 
the  seniors  received  trophies  for  their  three-and-a-half 
year  records  as  “senior  varsity  scholars.”  Each  of  the 
students  had  maintained  a  scholastic  average  of  90  or 
better.  Principal  Walter  F.  Gleason  said,  “We  hope 
this  will  tend  to  focus  attention  on  the  importance  of 
scholastic  achievement.  We  hope  it  will  inspire  the 
borderline  student  to  do  a  little  bit  better  in  order  to 
earn  his  varsity  letter.”  Gommented  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune:  “It  looks  like  a  terrific  team  to  us.” 


New  Yorh  Gov.  Rockefeller  last  month  vetoed 
the  controversial  Corso  Bill  which  would  have  permit¬ 
ted  teachers  to  use  “reasonable  force  to  a  moderate 
degree”  on  unruly  pupils  (see  Trends  and  Issues,  April 
27).  In  his  veto  message  the  Governor  did  not  pass 
judgment  on  the  spanking  issue  itself.  The  real  issue, 
he  said,  was  whether  local  school  board  policies  should 
be  “overridden  by  legislation.”  He  added,  “I  am  con- 
\inced  that  such  an  interference  with  the  discretion 
exercised  by  local  school  boards  in  the  establishing 
of  rules  of  discipline  is  neither  warranted  nor  desir¬ 
able.” 

•  The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  took  up  a 
hot  issue  last  month  —  and  then  dropped  it  hastily. 
The  issue:  fingerprinting  teachers.  The  idea  came 
from  the  Board’s  Law  Gommittee,  headed  by  Francis 
W.  H.  .\dams,  a  former  police  commissioner,  and  the 
notion  behind  it  was  “to  provide  a  further  check  of 
the  character  of  candidates  for  teaching  and  super¬ 
visory  licenses.”  Had  the  plan  been  adopted,  only  new 
teachers  and  candidates  for  promotion  would  have 
been  affected.  But  before  the  Board  decided  to  post¬ 
pone  the  matter,  Mrs.  Rose  V.  Russell,  legislative 
representative  of  the  Teachers  Union,  asked,  “How 
does  the  Board  expect  to  attract  first-rate  new  teach¬ 
ers  to  our  school  system  if  it  welcomes  them  as  if  they 
are  suspected  criminals?” 


fVeto  Clasgroom  Material 

Story  of  the  oceans  ...  is  told  in  The  Sea 
Around  Us,  Special  Edition  for  Young  Readers  by 
Racliel  Carson.  Adapted  for  children  by  Anne 
Terry  White,  this  edition  has  many  magnificent 
color  photos,  diagrams  and  maps  as  an  integrated 
part  of  the  text.  Describes  marine  phenomena,  the 
depths,  upper  waters  and  tides.  From  Simon  & 
Shuster,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20.  165pp. 
Index.  $4.95. 

Why  and  how  we  keep  time  ...  is  explained  in 
Time,  a  film  for  grades  5-9.  Covers  timekeeping 
and  clocks,  ancient  and  modern;  standard,  daylight 
and  Greenwich  time;  International  Date  Line;  sci¬ 
entific  time  determination.  From  Audio-Visual 
Center,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.  15 
min.,  .sound.  Color  $150,  b/w  $75. 

All  of  Alaska  ...  is  described  in  Alaska,  The 
Big,  Lmiu-I  by  Ben  Adams.  Includes  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  climate,  resources,  people  and  industries. 
Based  on  firsthand  observations  and  written  after 
Alaska  became  the  49th  state.  Comprehensive  and 
current.  For  social  studies  or  geography  classes, 
junior  and  senior  high.  From  Hill  and  Wang,  104 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11.  213pp.  lllus.  $3.95. 

Physical  forces  .  .  .  are  covered  in  a  filmstrip 
series  Heat,  Light  and  Sound.  For  junior  high 
science  classes,  these  strips  describe  heat  expan¬ 
sion;  light  and  color;  cause  and  nature  of  heat  and 
sound:  how  sound,  heat  and  light  travel.  From 
Jam  Handy  Organiziition,  2821  East  Grand  Blvd., 
Detroit  11.  Seven  strips  $31.50,  single  strips  $5.75. 

Natural  science  or  conservation  classes  .  .  . 
can  use  Water  —  Riches  or  Ruin  by  Helen  Bauer. 
For  ages  8-12.  Explains  clearly  the  importance  of 
water  to  life  —  animal,  plant  and  human.  Dis¬ 
cusses  erosion  and  its  prevention;  conservation 
methods;  dams,  canals,  irrigation,  etc.  Very  well 
done.  Many  photos  and  drawings.  Chapters  on  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  water  supplies.  From 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
22.  121pp.  Index.  $3.00. 

Storybook  for  primary  grades  ...  is  The 
Groundhog  and  His  Shadow  by  Kurt  Wiese.  A  fox 
buys  the  groundhog’s  shadow  to  sell  to  the  weath¬ 
erman.  Delightful  illustrations.  From  Viking  Press, 
625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22.  32pp.  $2.35. 

Materials  for  .science  classes  .  .  .  are  listed  in 
a  36-page  catalog.  Equipment,  kits,  books  for 
astronomy,  chemistry,  physics,  math  and  nature 
study  classes;  all  age  ranges.  Description,  price  and 
photo  of  each  item  given.  Free  from  Science  Ma¬ 
terials  Center,  59  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  3. 

A  British  national  symbol  ...  is  described  in 
Proud  Fortress,  The  Fighting  Story  of  Gibraltar 
by  Allen  Andrews.  Detailed  military  history  of 
“The  Rock”  since  1704.  Library  reference  or  extra 
reading  in  history  or  geography  classes,  high  school 
level  (boys  particularly).  Photo  illustrations,  map 
end  papers.  From  Dutton  &  Co.,  300  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  10.  220pp.  $3.75. 

Lightweight  relief  maps  .  .  .  are  listed  in  a 
catalog.  Made  of  plastic,  these  maps  have  a  coated 
surface  which  permits  temporary  markings  ( special 
pencils  supplied  with  maps).  Three  dimensional; 
colored;  approximately  4  lbs.  each.  Catalog  from 
Aero  Service  Corp.,  210  E.  Courtland  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  20,  Pa. 
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